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Notes. 


THE BARABBAS INCIDENT IN THE 
GOSPELS. 


Some years since Dr. Frazer, in his celebrated 
work ‘ The Golden Bough ’ (2nd ed., vol. iii. 
p. 153 ff.), made the suggestion that the 
liberation of a prisoner at the Passover may 
have been a Purim custom, borrowed from 
the Babylonian Sakaia, and transferred to 
the Paschal feast. Jesus he supposes to 
have suffered in the character of Haman, 
and Barabbas to have been liberated in that 
of Mordecai. There are certain difficulties 
in the latter supposition, as the learned 
Professor admits. He explains the name 
Barabbas as ‘‘Son of the Father ”’—not 
in the usually accepted sense, Son of a 
Rabbi, but as a name of office, surviving 
from the primitive time when the king’s 
son was sacrificed as a substitute for the 
king himself. But if so we should expect 
that Barabbas would be the victim, not 





Jesus. In view of this and other objections, 
perhaps the following suggestion may be 
offered. 

In some early Jewish document charges 
of illegitimacy and insurrection were made 
against Jesus. The first charge was at 
least earlier than the time of Celsus, who 
wrote in the middle of the second cen- 
tury. The omission of all reference to it in 
the canonical Gospels is easily intelligible. 
The latter charge, the only one which Pilate 
could entertain, they mention (Luke xxiii. 
2,5; John xix. 12). In the existing Acts 
of Pilate, or Gospel of Nicodemus, however, 
the first charge made by the Jews, when 
confronted with Jesus before Pilate’s tri- 
bunal, is that of illegitimacy. The state- 
ment has probably been taken over from 
the earlier heathen Acts of Pilate—described 
by Eusebius as “full of blasphemy,” and 
ordered to be taught in the schools by an 
edict of the Emperor Maximinus at the 
beginning of the fourth century—which 
these later Acts were intended to refute and 
displace. In the existing Acts the charge 
is found in close connexion with the mention 
of Barabbas. In the majority of codices 
existing in the time of Origen, the “‘ notable 
prisoner” is called Jesus Barabbas in 
Matt. xxvii. 17; originally doubtless in the 
preceding verse also, though there omitted 
in the Latin rendering of Origen in loc. 
These readings are found in several im- 
portant Greek MSS., in the Sinaitic, Syriac, 
and Armenian versions, and are accepted 
by eminent critical authorities. 

The conclusions founded on these facts 
may be briefly stated thus: in an early Jewish 
source Jesus was described as the leader of 
an insurrection, and, in connexion with his 
patronymic (necessarily given in Roman 
legal procedure) Bar Abbas, or rather Bar 
Abdas, as the illegitimate son of a certain 
Abdas. An early Christian evangelist— 
perhaps the same to whom is due the 
account of the guard at the sepulchre, 
in Matthew, where the Barabbas _inci- 
dent is given most fully—may have met 
the Jewish charges by admitting that a 
notable prisoner named Jesus Bar Abdas 
was condemned about the same time, but 
was liberated at the request of the Jews, 
while Jesus the Christ suffered. The Jewish 
traditions recorded by Celsus, and found in 
the Talmud and‘ Toldoth Ieshu,’ represent 
Jesus as having been the illegitimate son 
of a soldier (a Roman soldier in some of 
the texts) named Panther or Panthera; 
and the Christian Fathers Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Andrew of Crete, John of Damascus, 
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and Epiphanius of Constantia include a 
person of this name among the immediate 
ancestors of Jesus. i 

Now some years ago there was dis- 
covered near Bingerbriick on the Rhine 
(it is preserved in the museum at 
Kreuznach) the tombstone of a soldier 
of the First Cohort of Archers named 
Tiberius Julius Abdes Pantera, a native of 
Sidon.* The monument is, according to 
Prof. Deissmann, of the very earliest Im- 
perial period (“‘friiheste Kaiserzeit’’). (See 
his article in vol. ii. p. 871 of the Orientalische 
Studien (Giessen, 1906). This monument, 
with other evidence adduced, proves (accord- 
ing to Prof. Deissmann, a conservative 
scholar) that the name Panthera was not an 
invention of Jewish scoffers—a corruption of 
mopvos or tapfévos—but a widespread name 
among the ancients. The man’s other native 
name Abdes is the Phenician DN “DY, 
** Servant of Isis,’ and has been found in- 
scribed on a votive tablet on the site of the 
Temple of Eshmun in his native city of 
Sidon (Makridy-Bey, ‘Le Temple d’Ech- 
moun & Sidon,’ Rev. Bibl., 1901, p. 511). 
The conversion of Bar Abdas into Bar Abbas 
can be easily accounted for on both paleo- 
graphic and phonetic grounds, the latter 
suggesting also an obvious Hebrew ety- 
mology. This First Cohort of Archers, in 
which Pantera served, was moved to the 
Rhine in the year 9 a.D., and may thus have 
been among the auxiliaries attached to the 
ill-fated legions of Quintilius Varus. It 
was the presence of a corps of archers at 
Aliso—perhaps this very cohort—that, after 
the defeat of the Proconsul’s army, enabled 
the brave commandant Lucius Cedicius 
to hold out for a time against the victorious 
Germans, who had no weapons for distant 
fighting, and, when provisions failed, to 
lead back a remnant of the invading army 
in safety to Vetera. 

As the monument of this Roman soldier is 
of the earliest Imperial period, we cannot 
date it later than the reign of Gaius. As 
it records the close of a@ life reaching back 
_ sixty-two years, we can hardly doubt that 
Pantera lived in the reigns of Augustus 
and Tiberius. Everything, therefore, points 
to his having, at about the age of 22, in the 
year 6 B.c., when Quintilius Varus was Pro- 
consul, enlisted in his native province, and, 
having served there for a few years, been 
drafted with his corps to the Rhine, in 
9 a.D., to see active service again under his 


former commander—taking part probably 
in the heroic defence of Aliso—spending the 
rest of his life in frontier duty, and finding 
@ grave at last in 34 a.D., after his forty 
years’ service, by the river he had guarded 
solong. In the year 6 B.v., when we suppose 
him to have enlisted, Tiberius had just 
celebrated his second triumph, and his vic- 
tories had made him the idol of the legions. 
The brave soldier and eloquent historian, 
who served under him for eight years, 
describes him at this time as ‘‘ ducum 
maximus, fama fortunaque celeberrimus, 
et vere alterum reipublice lumen et caput,’” 
and gives a graphic account of the enthu- 
siastic welcome he received some fifteen 
years later from the veteran troops on the 
Rhine, who had served under him in distant 
wars (Velleius, ‘ Hist. Rom.,’ ii. 99 and 104). 
Hence the young recruit, when he took the 
oath of service with the Roman eagles, would 
naturally assume the preenomen of the popular 
Cesar, and may have taken the added nomen 
in honour of the unhappy princess whom 
Tiberius had married some years before. 
Its assumption would be less probable after 
her disgrace and banishment in 2 B.c. 

It thus seems quite within the bounds of 
possibility that this Sidonian archer, whose 
home* was but a few miles from the Galilean 
border, was the actual Roman soldier whom 
the Jews alleged to have been the father 
of Jesus. Perhaps, indeed, the allegation 
was not originally made in the offensive 
form in which it has come down to us; 
but the Church tradition would inevitably 
reject and bury in oblivion an imputation 
of heathen paternity. = 

The scene at Alexandria described by 
Philo (‘In Flace.,’ 6) when the Jew-baiting 
mob, in order to insult the newly crowned 
Herod Agrippa, paraded through the streets 
as a mock king a poor imbecile wretch 
named Karabas (which probably should be 
read Bar Abbas or Bar Abdas), certainly 
presents itself as a repetition of the mockery 
of Jesus by the soldiers of Pilate and Antipas. 
The name may well have been borrowed 
with the character, Some two years only 
separate this Alexandrian tumult from the 
dismissal of Pilate from the Procuratorship, 
and of Caiaphas from the high-priesthood 
(a.p. 36); and, Gospel chronology being 
most uncertain, the trial of Jesus may not 
have taken place until quite late in the 
Roman governor’s term of office. When we 
consider the close intercourse which existed 





* TIB, IVL. ABDES PANTERA | SIDONIA. ANN. LXII. 
| STIPEN . XXXX. MILES EXS. | COH. I . SAGITTARI- 
ORVM. | H.S.E. 





* His corps may have formed part of the force 
with which Varus suppressed the rising in Galilee 
and Judea (Jos., ‘ Arch.,’ xlvi. 10. 9.). 
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between Jerusalem and Alexandria, we 
must, unless we entirely reject the historicity 
of the Gospel narrative, admit that the 
details of the trial of Jesus became well 
known to Jew and Gentile in the Egyptian 
capital. 

Space does not permit here the full dis- 
cussion of the question, but it may be 
mentioned that there are passagesin Josephus 
and Hegesippus which might be cited in 
support of the hypothesis above outlined. 

JNO. MacCartTuy. 





THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See ante, pp. 301, 341.) 
JII.—THE First PREFACE TO THE Book. 


THROUGH its omission in Howell’s ‘ State 
Trials,’ the Preface to the first edition is 
almost unknown. Sir Roger L’Estrange’s 
tracts contain a great deal of comment 
upon its blasphemous nature, and he drew 
special attention to the concluding sentences. 
The Preface is as follows :— 


““To the Reader.—The intent of this Epistle is 
not to set forth in a commendatory way anything 
concerning the persons or their sufferings, though 
much might be spoken deservedly in that matter, 
but only to present unto thee the words of dying 
men, some part whereof was occasional discourses 
betwixt them and some friends that visited them 
in the prison, yea in the dungeon. Unto every 
particular there are sufficient witnesses in this 
City, to whom we can appeal that there is nothing 
patronized upon these sufferers but what was 
spoken by them, though it is not all that was 
spoked [sic] by them, for that would have swelled 
unto too large a volume. What thou hast here, 
therefore, are but some small mites carefully 
taken out of their great treasury. Here are also 
extracts [sic] of several letters coppied from their 
own hand-writings. The rest is their speeches and 
prayers at the time and place of execution, taken by 
exact short writers. And divers of the best copies 
have been compared, and the work, with much care 
and industry, hath been brought to this perfection. 
There hath some speciall reasons moved us to 
undertake this matter. As, first, to prevent that 
wrong which might be done to the deceased, an 
more especially to the name of God, by false and 
imperfect copies. Secondly, to satisfy those many 
in City and country who have much desired it. 
Thirdly, to let all see the riches of Grace magnified 
in these servants of Christ. Fourthly, that men may 
see what it is to have an interest in Christ in a 
dying hour and to be faithful to His Cause [sic]. 
And, lastly, that all men may consider and know 
that every man’s judgment shall be from the Lord. 
Proy. 29, 26.” 


Titus Oates himself never wrote any- 
thing worse than this; and as the authors 
of this book actually printed equally veracious 





accounts of the ‘‘ judgments from the Lord,’” 
we shall be able to carry on their tale from 
the writers’ own pens, The other prefaces 
are not important. J. B. WittiaMs. 


(To be continued.) 





THE STONE CIRCLE ON MEAYLL 
HILL, ISLE OF MAN. 


At the south end of the Isle of Man, next 
to the Calf Island, is a group of low rounded 
hills which stand out rather prominently, 
from being nearly separated from the re- 
mainder of the land by the narrow neck 
of low-lying country which runs from Port 
Erin on the west to Port St. Mary on the 
east. This is the ‘‘ Meayll,” a district sur- 
rounded on three sides by lofty and pre- 
cipitous sea cliffs, extending from Spanish 
Head and the Chasms, round by the Calf 
Sound, to Port Erin ; on the fourth side is the. 
low neck of land, formerly submerged, 
and later a swamp. Near the highest 
summit, known as the Meayll Hill, is astone 
circle, unique in form and arrangement, 
and 500 ft. above the sea. 

The circle is formed of six symmetrically 
arranged sets of cists (or stone chambers), 
each set—to which in describing them the 
term “tritaph” is now given—being com- 
posed of one radial cist and two tangenti- 
ally placed. Three tritaphs form the eastern 
half of the circle, and three form the western, 
leaving considerable gaps or entrances at 
north and south. The south entrance 
measures 16 ft. in a line with the external 
circumference, while the corresponding open- 
ing at the north is 18 ft. across. The north- 
to-south diameter measures 50 ft., and the 
east -to-west 57ft. A circular mound of 
loose stones and earth packed on to the 
external circumference of the cists slopes 
to 3 or 4 yards beyond the above measure- 
ments. There are indications of a cist 
or chamber of some kind having formerly 
been in the centre, but it has evidently 


d| been disturbed. 


There are slight differences in size and 
proportion between the various tritaphs, 
though they are built on the same plan, 
viz., two large cists placed end to end, 
running on the circumference of the circle, 
and one, rather longer and narrower, directed 
radially outwards from the place of junc- 
tion of the two former. The arrangement 
then is a triradiate one; we shall call 
the end of each cist which is nearest the 
centre of the tritaph “‘ proximal,” the re- 
moter end “ distal.” e tangential cists 
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are composed each at the distal end of an 
outer end stone about 3ft. wide, of two 
side stones or monoliths placed on edge, 
and measuring up to 8 ft. in length, and of 
an entrance at the proximal end. This 
entrance consists of a pair of upright pillar 
stones, one at each side, measuring 18 in. 
to 24in. across, and standing within, and 
partly overlapped by, the large side stones. 
Sometimes at the base of the pillar stones, 
and stretching between them, is a flat slab, 
sill, or step, and sometimes traces of a low 
wall built of smaller stones. In no case is 
this end closed by a single large end stone. 
Between the proximal ends of these tangential 
cists, and running out at right angles to 
them, is the third or radial cist of the 
tritaph. It is formed by two pairs of small 
side stones, 1 ft. to 2ft. across, and in all 
cases is open at its distal end, where in some 
instances there are a fewsteps formed of rough 
slabs, leading down from the surface of the 
ground to the floor. No gateway is present 
in the radial cists, which thus differ con- 
stantly in several points of structure—of 
sides and of both ends—from the tangential 
cists. The average size of the tangential 
cist is 5ft. 9in. by 2ft. 8in., and of the 
radial cists 7ft. by 2ft. 3in. The floor, 
at a depth of 18in. to 24in. below the 
present surface, showed in all cases indica- 
tions of a pavement of flat stones, on the 
average about 1 ft. across and 1 in. to 2 in. 
thick. The burials were evidently all by 
cremation, 2 to 5 urns being deposited in 
each tangential cist, or in the proximal ends 
of the radials. The stones, from the large 
monoliths to the small gate-posts and floor- 
stones, are of the grey clay slate of which 
the mountain is formed. 

A plan, view, and full account of this 
remarkable stone circle, of interest to archzo- 
logists not only inthe United Kingdom, but 
all over the world, may be seen in ‘ Illustrated 
Notes on Manx Antiquities,’ by P. M. C. 
Kermode, F.S.A. (Scot.), and W. A. Herd- 
man, D.Sc., F.R.S., obtainable at the Port 
Erin Biological Station in the district. 

Witt1am MacArrTuur. 

Dublin. 





RAVENS AT THE TOWER.—Recent notices 
concerning ‘Lions at the Tower’ remind 
me that a few months ago, when gazing 
at the place of execution at the Tower, a 
raven came hopping up to me, looking the 
very embodiment of the spirit of the grim 
spot. On my making inquiries an attend- 
ant informed me that there are four ravens 
kept there. Two are comparatively recent 





arrivals, but my friend was a very ancient 
inhabitant. If I remember aright, forty-two 
years was said to be the known period of his 
stay in the Tower, and rumour credited 
him with a much longer residence. 

The subject seems one worthy of note in 
your columns, and if some authoritative 
statement were made therein, it might be 
of more than passing interest. 

Witmot CorFIELD. 


Sanetus Bertut at St. JoHn’s CoLuEeGce, 
CAMBRIDGE.—At Hall in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, on St. Mark’s Day, Prof. 
Liveing, President of the College, informed 
the writer that from 1846 to 1860 the 
College bell was rung at the Sanctus when- 
ever the Holy Communion was celebrated ; 
at the latter date he ceased to reside in 
College. 

This interesting survival of a pre-Reforma- 
tion custom to the middle of the nineteenth 
century seems worthy of record. 

G. F. Marrinson. 

Aldworth Vicarage, Reading. 


GEORGE WHITEFIELD’S SCHOOLDAYS.— 
Whitefield. in his ‘Short Account of God’s 
Dealings,’ used by Tyerman and others as 
the authority for his early life, says :— 

‘*When I was about twelve, I was placed at a 

school called St. Mary de Crypt, in Gloucester— 
the last grammar school I ever went to.” 
With the exception of a reference in a book 
published locally (‘Memories of the College 
School, Gloucester,’ by F. Hannam-Clark, 
Gloucester, 1890), which is repeated in the 
article on ‘ Schools’ in ‘ The Victoria History 
of Gloucestershire,’ vol. ii., no mention of 
Whitefield’s attending any other school 
seems to be recorded. Whitefield was born 
16 Dec., 1714, so it would be in 1726 when 
he was admitted to St. Mary Crypt Grammar 
School; but, unfortunately for the School 
and posterity, there are no records extant of 
the earlier days of this ancient foundation, 
or the exact date of his entry might have 
been ascertained. 

His first school was the College (or King’s) 
School, Gloucester, for, through the kind- 
ness of the present head master, the Rev. 
O. E. Hayden, I have had access to the 
School Register, which dates from 1684. 
Under the year 1725 (i.e., 1725/6) is the 
entry :— 

Georgius Whitfield ann: 11 Jani. 10 

Dom: Elizabethze Whitfield vid: Glou: filius. 
Whitefield at this date would have just 
turned 11, and the coincidence of the entry 
with his own Christian name, age, and his 
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mother’s name cannot indicate any other 
than the boy who, in later years, became so 
famous. It is true that Elizabeth Whitefield 
had married one Longden before January, 
1725/6, but Mr. Hayden agrees with me that 
the entry would rightly be given as above. 
Mr. Hannam-Clark mentions that Whitefield 
was at the School, though the fact that the 
date is entered as Old Style is overlooked, 
while his age is given as 10 instead of 11, Mr. 
A. F. Leach (‘ Vict. Hist. Gloucs.,’ ii. 332) also 
gives the year 1725 in his somewhat inaccu- 
rate account of this period of the history of 
the School. Whitefield’s master at the School 
was William Alexander, who had been elected 
in November, 1725 (not 1724), and not 
Maurice Wheeler, who was master 1684-1712. 
Whitefield’s account of his boyhood is so 
detailed that it is strange he omits mention of 
attending the College School, which one 
would imagine must have been fresh in his 
mind when writing as to the Crypt School. 
We know from his own words that his 
character as a boy was not of the best, and 
it is possible there was some necessity for 
his removal from the first school. Later in 
his ‘ Account’ he refers to re-entering his 
old school, and from the context one must 
assume this was St. Mary Crypt. There is 
no record of his re-entry at the College 
School. Roxtanp AUSTIN. 
Gloucester. 


Conquest Famity.—‘ The Victoria County 
History of Bedfordshire ’ (iii. 295), describing 
Houghton Conquest, refers to brasses of 
John Conquest and his wife Isabel and son 
Richard, the date of Isabel’s death being 
1493. The account relates that beneath 
these brasses are 
‘smaller brasses of nine sons and five daughters. 
cca Above Richard is a shield of his arms impaling 
1 and 4, three lozenges bendwise, and in chief three 
scallops ; 2 and 3, checky, a fesse, for his wife, who 
was a Malet.” 

The impaled arms do not represent a 
Malet. The Richard who married a Malet 
was grandson, not son, of John Conquest. 
The first quartering is evidently intended for 
Gamage, and the Bedfordshire Visitation 
pedigree of Conquest (Harl. Soc., ix. *19) 
shows that Richard, son of John Conquest, 
married Isabel Gamage. It was his son 
Richard who married a Malet. It would 
seem, therefore, that the brass is that of 
Richard Conquest and his wife Isabel 
Gamage. It may be noted that the quar- 
terings above mentioned occur in the 
armorial shield of the Sydneys: No. 17, 
Arg., a bend fusily gu., on a chief az. 3 
escallops or, for Gamage; No. 18, Erm., a 





fesse counter-compony or and gu., or, some- 
times Checky or and gu., a fesse erm., for 
Turberville (Clark’s ‘Genealogies of Gla- 
morgan,’ 392). 

Another description of a brass, namely, 
that of Richard Conquest, 1500, and Eliza- 
beth his wife, instead of giving full particu- 
lars, merely states ‘‘ Below is the inscrip- 
tion.” 

In some instances, with regard to details, 
the ‘‘ Victoria County Histories ” do not 
come up to the standard we were led to 
expect in a work which was to be the last 
word in county histories. Lzo C. 


““SNOWDROP”’ IN THE ‘N.E,D.’ — The 
earliest quotation is from Boyle (1664), 
but the word is in Johnson’s ‘ Gerard’ 
(1633). Gerard calls the plant the bulbous 
violet, but Johnson says: ‘‘ Some call them 
also Snow drops.” Cc. C, B. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND HIS BROTHERS.— 
You may consider the following paragraph, 
taken from The Adelaide Advertiser, worth 
reproducing in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 


‘A minister now resident in Adelaide sends us 
the following very interesting and never reviously 
published particulars relative to Cardinal Newman 
and his brothers :—In the seventies a number of 
Birmingham Baptist ministers met by invitation at 
the residence of the Rey. William Walters. The 
topic of conversation during the evening was 
Cardinal Newman. After some discussion of the 
Oxford Movement, the ‘Apologia,’ ‘Via Media, 
‘Grammar of Assent,’ and_ other works were 
referred to. The name of Francis William was 
introduced, and the various points of contrast 
between him and his brother were noted. At this 
stage the host re the question as to whether 
any one knew of a third brother, and a reply was 
given in the negative. He then told the following 
story :—'My wife and I went to Llandudno to 
spend a holiday. We were recommended to a 
person who let rooms. We went to the house, and 
on presenting my card the lady said, ‘‘ You come 
from Birmingham. I have a Mr. Newman living 
here who has a brother, a Roman Catholic priest, 
in Birmingham. I have received a letter from that 

riest. I have also had a letter from another 

rother down at Bath.” I said, ‘‘That is inter- 
esting. Would you mind _ letting me see those 
letters?” The woman replied, “Oh, no; I will 
fetch them.” The two letters were handed to me, 
and after I had read them I said to the woman, “‘I 
suppose these letters are of no use to you.” The 
answer was, ‘‘Oh, no; you may keep them if you 
like.” I took them, and count them among my 
treasures. At the meeting referred to Mr. 
Walters produced the letters. That from Francis 
William was to the effect that the — was to 
see that his brother had the best medical advice 
and all that he required in the way of food and 
comfort, and he would pay the bill. The gist of 
the letter from John Henry was that his brother 
was to have the best medical advice and every 
comfort, but he was anxious that the subject of 
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religion should be brought before him. He would 
like a Roman Catholic priest to be called in to see 
him, but if his brother would not see a priest, 
he would like an Anglican clergyman to call on 
him. In case, however, his brother would see 
neither one nor the other the lady was ‘ to bring 
the subject of religion before him in some form, 
and at the least be sure to read to him the 53rd 
chapter of the prophecies of Isaiah.’ The writer 
saw and read the letters. Their contents speak 
for themselves.” 
J. LaNcpon BonyTHON. 

Carclew, Adelaide. 

[The third brother’s name was Charles. In a 
letter of 9 July, 1855, Newman says, ‘‘This day is 
the anniversary of one of the few times I have seen 
a dear brother of mine for 22 years. He returned 
from Persia, I from Sicily where I nearly died, the 
same day. I saw him once 13 years ago, and now I 
have not seen him for nine years.”—* Life of John 
Henry, Cardinal Newman,’ by Wilfrid Ward, vol. i. 
p. 26. See also brief reference on p. 339.] 


GROSVENOR CHAPEL. (See 11 S. ii. 254, 293 ; 
iv. 434 ; vii. 96.)—Grosvenor Chapel, South 
Audley Street, heretofore known as Audley 
Chapel, South Audley Street Chapel, or 
St. George’s Chapel in Audley Street, erected 
about 1730, has served as a chapel of ease for 
the parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
under the provisions of two Acts of Parlia- 
ment: (1) An Act for the Establishment of 
a Chapel of Ease to be called Grosvenor 
Chapel in the Parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square (1 & 2 William IV., c. iii., passed 
30 July, 1831); (2) the Grosvenor Chapel 
Act (13 July, 1899), which repeats the 
earlier Act in most of its provisions. 

By the Act of 1831 the minister in charge 
of the chapel was designated Perpetual 
Curate, and it was provided that the Rector 
of St. George’s should never himself be 
Perpetual Curate. By the later Act the 
Rector of St. George’s was made Incumbent 
of Grosvenor Chapel, just as of St. George’s 
itself. The chapel was consecrated by 
Bishop Blomfield, 12 April, 1832, and has 
been, served by the Rector’s licensed curate 
since 1899, 

A view of “‘ Audley Chapel” appears in 
the ‘Map of St. George’s Parish, Hanover 
Square,’ published by G. Bickham, sculp., 
1761. 

The Registers of baptisms, marriages 
_— to 1754), and burials at Grosvenor 

hapel are incorporated with those of the 
mother parish. 

With the idea of improving the eastern 
end of the chapel, an application was made 
to the Chancellor for the London Diocese, 
at a Consistory Court held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on Ist Feb. last, by the Rector 
and churchwardens of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, for a faculty authorizing certain 





architectural alteration at a cost of about 
1,200/., viz., the erection of a new altar, 
baldachino, screen, and rood some 30 ft. 
to the west of the present altar, a space 
being left between the present altar (which 
would remain untouched) and the proposed 
new one to form a small chapel for week- 
day services, such alteration necessitating 
the removal of the present choir-stalls, the 
shifting of the pulpit several feet to the 
west, the removal of about thirty-five 
sittings, and the moving and replacement 
of five memorial tablets. The chapel has 
seating accommodation for 800 worshippers. 
The Chancellor delivered his reserved judg- 
ment on 11 Feb. <A faculty was granted for 
the greater part of the alterations, including 
a group of figures representing the Cruci- 
fixion. It was proposed to erect a balda- 
chino as a reredos, but the Chancellor found 
himself unable to grant a faculty for this. 
(Citation from the Bishop of London’s 
Registry, dated 20 Dec., 1912, affixed on the 
principal outer door of St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square, and Grosvenor Chapel ; 
Guardian, 7 Feb., 19138, p. 170, col. 3; 
14 Feb., p. 201, col. 1; 20 March, p. 387, 
col. 3; St. George's, Hanover Square, Parish 
Magazine, March, 1913, p. 1.) 
DANIEL HIPWELL. 
84, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


MispRINT. (See ante, p. 327.)—A mis- 
print, which “ should be noted for all time,” 
occurred in The Manchester Guardian, 
4 July, 1904, in an article on ‘ Hawthorne 
in Manchester,’ in connexion with the Haw- 
thorne centenary. Referring to Hawthorne’s 
visits to the Art Treasures Exhibition in 
1857, it is stated :-— 

“What gave him most pleasure in the Exhibi- 
tion was the sight of some odd articles, such as 
the dagger with which Fenelon killed the Duke 
of Buckingham, and the embroidered shirt of 
Charles I.” 

F. H. C. 


Taytor’s ‘Hoty Dyinc’: CHARLES 
LamB.—Writing to Robert Lloyd on 6 April, 
1801 (‘ Letters,’ i. 187, ed. Ainger), Lamb 
has this passage :— 

“Turn to the story of the Ephesian Matron in the 
second section of the 5th chapter of the same Holy 
Dying (I still refer to the Dying part, because it 
contains better matter than the ‘Holy Living,’ 
which deals more in rules than _ illustrations— 
I mean in comparison with the other only, else it 
has more and more beautiful illustrations—than 
any prose book besides)—read it yourself and show 
it to Plumstead,” &c. 

The reference given here to Taylor’s work 
is misleading, and there is no editorial note 
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to guide the reader on the point. Pre- 
sently, however, Lamb himself gives helpful 
information, telling his correspondent that 
“the paragraph begins, ‘But that which 
is to be faulted,’ and the story not long after 
follows.” A little searching reveals the 
paragraph in question as the second in 
section eight of the work, this section forming 
the conclusion, and being entitled ‘‘ A Pero- 
ration concerning the Contingencies and 
Treatings of our Departed Friends after 
Death, in order to their Burial, &c.”’ 
THoMAS BAYNE, 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them poor 

Witt1aAm CrotcH, Mus.Doc.—Dr. Mann 
of Cambridge is forming a collection of 
portraits and other matters relating to 
Dr. Crotch, who, in 1797, succeeded my 
ancestral kinsman Dr. Philip Hayes as 
Professor of Music to the University of 
Oxford. I have in my _ possession an 
advertisement-programme of a performance 
given by Crotch as “ a musical phenomenon,” 
partly in MS. and partly printed by J. Ware 
& Son. This performance took place “ in 
the Card Room of Beck’s Coffee-House.” 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to 
identify these printers or Beck’s Coffee- 
House ? A. M. BRoaDLey. 

The Knapp, Bradpole, Bridport. 


JoHN MovuttRiz.—On behalf of a literary 
friend in America I am seeking to trace some 
descendant of the Rev. John Moultrie, the 
poet, Vicar of Rugby, and friend of Dr. 
Arnold. Can any of your readers give me 
any information ? T. M. Harvarp. 

4, Queen’s Leaze, Forest Hill, S.E. 


EwinG oF IRELAND.—In Burke’s ‘General 
Armory’ are given certain coats of arms 
assigned to families of the name of Ewing. 
With one exception they are from one origin, 
and are assigned to Scottish families, the 
oldest being the arms of Ewing of Keppoch, 
county Dumbarton. The exception is as 
bar i . bie : 

“Ewin reland).—Quarter . 2 
second and the oud Pare with a satire ct the 
first. Crest—the moon in her complement ppr.” 

What family, and where located in Ire- 
land, ever bore these arms ? 

; Joun G. Ewrna. 

Detroit, Michigan. 





SHENSTONE’s EprrapH.—I shall be glad if 
some reader will supply the whole of an 
epitaph on Shenstone the poet, written in 
English by a Frenchman, beginning 

Under this plain stone 

Lies William Shenstone, 
and ending 

This monument rural. 


F, C. W. H. 


[The verses are given at 6 S. iv. 485, and we 
reprint them here from that page :— 
This Plain Stone 
To William Shenstone. 
In his verses he a, 
His mind natura 
At Leasowes he layed 
Arcadian greens rural. 
Venus fresh rising from the foamy tide, 
She ev’ry bosom warms, : 
While half withdrawn she seems to hide, 
And half reveal her charms. 
Learn hence, ye boastful sons of taste ! 
Who plant the rural shade, 
Learn hence, to shun the vicious waste 
Of pomp, at large displayed.] 


AutTHors WANTED. —I am anxious to 
discover the author of the following words 
and the poem from which they are taken :— 
Thy works, thine alms, and all thy good endeavour 

Stayed not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 

But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 
WALTER Burt. 
4, Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 


And, before he heard 

The tidings of his melancholy loss, 

For this same purpose he had gathered up 
A heap of stones, which by the streamlet’s edge 
Lay thrown together, ready for the work. 


J. WILLcock. 
Lerwick. 


ZEscuytus oN Homer.—In the Intro- 
ductory Essay to the “Family Library ” 
Edition of A’schylus (John Murray, 1831) 
it is stated that Aschylus 
“was an early and ardent admirer of Homer, and 
used modestly to say, in allusion to the great 
benefit he derived from his works to his own 
tragedies, that he had been toa great feast of 
poetry and had brought away some of the scraps.” 

Can any of your readers inform me where 
this saying of Auschylus is first recorded, or 
what authority there is for it ? 

H. H. Sr. 


[The passage will be found in Atheneus, at 
viii. 347e. It runs thus: 00d’ éwl vodv Baddduevos 
ra TOO Kadod Kal Aaumpod AloxUAov, ds Tas abrod 
rpaywpdlas Teudxn elvac edeye Tov ‘Oujpou peydduv 
delrvwv. | 
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JANE AvusTEN’s ‘Lapy Svusan.’—The 
St. James’s Gazette of Thursday, 24 April, 
contained a literary article signed by Mr. 
W. H. Pollock, in which the writer spoke of 
Miss Austen’s novel ‘ Lady Susan,’ and com- 
mented on her drawing of Lady Susan’s 
character as though it would necessarily be 
familiar to the reader. The ‘ D.N.B.,’ in an 
article now nearly thirty years old, mentions 
a novel by Miss Austen called ‘ Lady Susan,’ 
but does not say whether it was ever pub- 
lished. I imagine that, if it had seen the 
light, every one would have heard of it. 
If the MS. is in existence, as it must be— 
or Mr. Pollock could not refer to it—why 
has it not been printed ? B. B. 

[The novel in question is little more than a frag- 
ment, but it is included in the later editions of the 
‘Memoir of Jane Austen’ by J. E. Austen Leigh, 
now available in the ‘‘ Eversley Series.”] 


‘* SKIMMITY-RIDE.”’>— 

““*Oh, sir! ’tis a’ old foolish thing they do in 
these parts when a man’s wife is—well, not too 
pak gy i his own.’...... ‘Yes. Two images on a 

onkey, back to back, their elbows tied to one 
another’s! 
the tail.’” 
The rude music of the ‘‘ skimmington ”’ con- 
sisted of cleavers, tongs, tambourines, kits, 
crouds, humstrums, serpents, and ram’s- 
horns. A crowd of irresponsible persons 
marched with these through the town and 
past the residence of the couple represented. 


WAKING BEEs AT A DEATH.— 


“*Tt was the universal custom thereabout to wake 
the bees by tapping at their hives whenever a death 
occurred in the household, under the belief that if 
this were not done the bees themselves would pine 
away and perish during the ensuing year.” 

The foregoing are two incidents from 
Thomas Hardy’s novels. Can any one say 
if these practices, or either of them, were 
common, or even known, in any other 
parts of the country than Wessex ? If so, 
at what period? Any reply, direct or 
otherwise, will be esteemed. R. BURNETT. 

2, Rubislaw Place, Aberdeen. 


[Both customs have been discussed at consider- 
able length in ‘N. & Q.’ 

Mr. J. 8. Upat at 9 S. ii. 56 cited a number of 
authorities for the history of the ‘‘skimmington or 
skimmity riding,” including a paper by himself in 
the Proceedings of the Dorset Natural History and 
Antiquarian Field Club, vol. xiv. The custom is 
also known as “riding the stang,” and at 8 S. iv. 
267 will be found numerous references to earlier 
contributions under that heading. 

The practice of ‘‘ telling the bees” goes back to 
the time of the Greeks. See 7 S. x. 126, 177, 234, 
312; 10S. viii. 329; ix. 433; x. 97. At the penulti- 
mate reference many books in which the custom is 
discussed are mentioned by Mr. HotpEN Mac- 
MICHAEL.) 


She’s facing the head, and he’s facing 





PaGET AND CHESTER,—In Praed’s poem 
‘ The Chant of the Brazen Head ’ occur these 
lines :-— 

I think that, thanks to Paget's lance, 
And thanks to Chester’s learning, 

The hearts that burn’d for fame in France 
At home are safe from burning. 

Who were Chester and Paget ? and what 
did they do? And what mean the words 
that refer to ‘‘ burning” ? 

JOHN JAMES BRITTON. 


“CLouDSLEY BusH,” WARWICKSHIRE.— 
Dugdale in his ‘ Antiquities of Warwickshire ’ 
says, regarding this place :— 

‘*T have now but a word or two more to say, and 
then I shall leave this great parish of Monkskirby ; 
which is to observe that part of the old Roman 
way, called Fosse, leading through it, lies open 
like a ditch, having not been filled with stones and 
gravel in such sort as in most places it is. And, 
that on the west side thereof stgnds an eminent 
tumulus whereupon a beacon is now situate, but 
anciently some noted bush, as it_is like, in regard 
it bears the name of ‘Cloudsley Bush’ to this day. 
cnosed It is hard to guess whether this had at first its 
name from one Claudius, a Roman soldier whose 
place of sepulture it was, or from the British word 
‘claude’ signifying a ditch, because it is so near 
the fosse. There are here the manor-house and a 
cottage.” 

I wonder whether any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
would express an opinion ‘as to the above 
derivation of the name “ Cloudsley,” or 
possibly suggest another explanation of its 
origin. 

The only other instance of its appearance 
as a place-name is in an old ballad of Adam 
Bell, in which William of Cloudesly is men- 
tioned. HucH CLOUDSLEY, 

Brightlands, Reigate, Surrey. 


THoMAS WASHINGTON THE YOUNGER 
“translated out of the French,” in 1585, 
“The Navigations, Peregrinations, and Voyages 


made into Turkie by Nicholas Nicholay Daul- 
phinois, Lord Arfevile, Chamberlaine and 
Geographer Ordinarie to the King of France, con- 


taining Sundry Singularities which the Author 
hath there Seene and Observed,” &e. 

Is anything known of this Thomas Wash- 
ington ? 

SamuEL Harmar.—TI shall be glad of 
information concerning Samuel Harmar, 
who was the author of a book entitled 

‘* Vox Populi or Glostersheres Desire: with the 
Way and Means to make a Kingdome Happy (by 
God’s help). By setting up of Schoolemasters in 
every Parish throughout the Land generally...... 
And for the removing of the three Capitall enorm1- 
ties of this Land, viz. Ignorance, Prophanesse and 
Idlenesse,” Ke. 

When was the book published ? 
A. C. C. 
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LONGFELLOW’s ‘CoURTSHIP OF MILES 
StanpisH’: Copyricot Law.—tThe first 
English edition of this was published in 1858, 
the shilling issue in paper covers being 
styled ‘‘ Author’s Protected Edition.”’ On 
the inner page of the cover is a notice which 
reads :— 

= “In order to protect this volume from the fate 
of previous American publications, viz., an instant 
——— on the part of an unlimited number 
of English publishers, a small but sufficient portion 
of the contents has been contributed by an Eng- 
lish writer.” 

This latter can only have been, the title-page, 
table of contents, preface, or notes, as all 
the shorter poems appear in Longfellow’s 
‘Works.’ Who was the “‘ English writer ” ? 
Civis, 


Rosert Hatu.—I have seen it stated that 
Robert Hall, the famous Baptist preacher, 
was accustomed to smoke in his vestry in 
the intervals of service. What authority is 
there for this? Gregory does not mention 
it in his ‘Memoir,’ though, of course, he 
refers to the fact that Hall was an inveterate 
smoker. G. L. APPERSON, 


A Curious HuntinG EpIsopE In Bucks. 
—The Times of 8 March, 1800, records “ a 
curious case ” which 
“was tried at Aylesbury Assizes, in which Mr. 
Groom, a farmer in Buckinghamshire, was plaintiff, 
and the Earl of Sandwich, Master of the King’s 
Hounds, and Mr. Gordon, defendants. Mr. Groom 
attempted to stop His Majesty and his party in 
the chace from passing over his grounds, and, failing 
to do so, brought his action against the Master of 
the: King’s Hounds; but he was non-suited. The 
trial lasted five hours.” 

Is anything known of this episode ? Who 
was Mr. Gordon ? J. M. Burioca. 


THE Titte ‘ REVEREND DoctTor.”—In 
the diocese in which I reside it seems the 
fashion, even in more or less official corre- 
spondence, to write of or to a clergyman 
who has taken the LL.D. or the D.C.L. 
degree as “‘the Rev. Doctor.” I had an 
idea that the title ought to be confined to 
clergymen whose degree of Doctor is in 
Divinity. Am I right, or merely old- 
fashioned ? DizGo. 


“ BREXEN JOURNEYS.” —In ‘ Selections 
from the Records of the City of Oxford ’ (ed. 
Turner, 1880, p. 136) there are printed the 
depositions of some Oxford townspeople, 
dated March, 1536, in which complaints are 
made of the Proctor, Edmund Shether, who 
is alleged to have been seen going down the 
street with a poleaxe in his hand and “a 
paire of brexen journeys on his backe,” and 








to have stricken down and sore beaten three 
men of the town of Oxford, and in other 
ways to have behaved in a most violent, out- 
rageous manner. 
Can any one tell me what is the meaning of 
*‘brexen journeys ” ? A. L, MayHew. 
Oxford. 


TaBLE-Napkin.—An Irish gloss in the 
St. Gall Priscian, a manuscript which dates 
from the middle of the ninth century, men- 
tions the use of napkins over the knees. It 
would be interesting to know what is the 
earliest record of the existence of that 
highly civilized social custom in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 

The gloss in question is on the word 
‘* mantile,” or “‘ mantele, a towel or napkin 
with which to wipe the hands,’ and runs 
thus: “ Mantile. 1. lam-brat bis tar glune” 
=a hand-cloth which is habitually over 
the knees. T. O’Nertt Lane. 

Tournafulla, co. Limerick. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OF JOB CHARNOCK.— 
I am trying to find out all I can about the 
early days of Charnock, before his arrival in 
India in 1656. Little or nothing is known 
about his lineage, but I haverecently come 
across the name Robert Charnock in a 
connexion which, if followed up, might lead 
to further discovery. 

On 13 April, 1696, Sir William Parkyns 
(or Perkins), a Warwickshire baronet, was 
executed on Tower Hill for association 
with Sir George Barclay, Capt. Geo. Porter 
(who turned King’s evidence), and Robert 
Charnock in a conspiracy to assassinate 

Jilliam ITT. 

Job Charnock died in 1698, so that 
Robert (evidently a man of adventurous 
disposition) may well have been his near 
kinsman. Is anything further known of 
Robert ? . Witmot CorFIELD. 


‘Critica REvIEw,’ 1756.—Are the two 
copies of The Critical Review (1756) men- 
tioned by Nichols in the following passages 
still extant ? and, if such is the case, where 
are they to be found ? 

(1) “Mr. Wright printed the Westminster 
Magazine, in which he had marked the writers of 
every article in a copy which probably still exists. 
He had, in like manner, when at Mr. Hamilton’s. 

refixed the names of the writers in 7'he Critic 
p seco Tae Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iii. p. 399. 

(2) “I have Mr. Robertson’s set of 7'he Critical 
Review, in which he has particularly marked his 
own articles.”—‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. iii. p. 504. 

When was John Nichols’s library dis- 

ersed ? J. J. CHAMPENOIS, | 
Bedford College. 
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Replies. 


GRILLION’S CLUB, 
(11 S. vii. 349.) 


At 35%. iii. 408 (23 May, 1863), the following 
account is given of this Club :— 


“Grillion’s Club, of which the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary was celebrated on May 6th, under the 

residency of the Earl of Derby, was founded 
alf a century since by the principal parlia- 
mentary men of the time, as a neutral ground on 
which they might meet. Politics are strictly 
excluded. Its name, of course, is derived from 
the hotel at which the dinner was originally 
held. On Jan. 30th, 1860, there was sold at 
Puttick’s a series of seventy-nine portraits of 
members of the club, comprising statesmen, 
members of the government, and other highly 
distinguished persons during the last half century. 
These portraits, all of which were private plates, 
were engraved by Lewis, after drawings by J. 
Slater and G. Richmond. There were also four 
duplicate portraits, a vignette title, rules of the 
club, and list of its members. As we are not 
aware of any set having before occurred for sale, 
and as some of the portraits are not otherwise 
engraved, we have thought it might be interesting 
to future inquirers to reprint the list.”’ 


Then follows a ‘ List of the Portraits,’ to 
which the note is added: ‘‘ The four gentle- 
men whose names we have printed in italics 
are the only surviving original members.” 


Sir Thomas Dyke Acland was one of the 
original members, and was a B.A. of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1808. It is stated in the 
‘D.N.B.’ that 
“during his undergraduate days at Oxford he 
aided in founding Grillon’s [sic] Club, of which 
many eminent politicians were members.” 


Lord Melbourne was a Cambridge man, and 
was not, I think, one of the founders. 


In‘ London Past and Present,’ by Wheat- 
ley and Cunningham, vol. ii. p. 157 (1891), 
there is this account of the Club :— 


“Grillion’s Club, 7, Albemarle Street, ori- 
ginated in a meeting of a few college friends at 
Christ Church, Oxford, 1805-1807. The Club 
was founded in 1812 at Grillion’s Hotel, and the 
members dined together every Wednesday during 
the Parliamentary session, but the day of meeting 
was afterwards changed to Monday. The Club 
removed to the Clarendon Hotel (then kept by 
Grillion) in 1860.” 


Greville in his ‘ Journal of the Reign of 
Queen Victoria,’ Second Series, vol. iii. 
p. 321, says under date 28 Feb., 1850 :— 

“TI was last night elected at Grillon’s [sic] 


Club, much to my surprise, for I did not know 
I was a candidate.” 





Under 8 March he says :— 

“JT dined on Wednesday at Grillon’s [sic], 
and was received with vast civility and cordiality. 
A large party, much larger than usual—amongst 
them Harrowby, Granville, Graham, Sir Thomas 
Fremantle, Rutherford, Pusey, Sir Thomas 
Acland, &c. Sat next Graham, and had much 
talk on affairs.” 

The correct name was Pierre Grillion, not 
Grillon. * 

There is no mention of this Club in ‘ Lon- 
don Clubs,’ by Nevill, nor in several other 
books about clubs which I have consulted. 

Since the above was written my friend Mr. 
J. Latton Pickering, the librarian here, has 
called my attention to the Woburn Abbey 
Library Catalogue, which contains, at p. 557, 
this entry: “Grillion’s Club. Portraits of 
members, fol. 1829.’ Lord John Russell 
was a member of the Club. Also to the 
British Museum Catalogue, which contains 
the following entries: “ Grillion’s Club from 
its origin....to its fiftieth anniversary, &c. 
1880. 4to.”? ‘‘ Members of Grillion’s Club. 
From 1813 to 1863. [Its semi-centenary.] 
1864, fol. Privately printed.” 

In The Times of 8 May, 1863, there is a 
short notice of the semi-centenary banquet, 
with the names of the members who were 
present and absent—a most distinguished 
body of men. Harry B. Poranp. 

Inner Temple. 


The friendship between two Eton boys 
was the real basis of Grillion’s Club (see 
infra), although its origin has been usually 
referred to the intimacy between a few college 
friends who met together at Christ Church 
during the years 1805-6-7-8, and several 
of whom, after leaving Oxford, reassembled 
in the winter of 1807-8 at Edinburgh for 
attendance at the lectures of Dugald 
Stewart, Hope, and others. Following this 
there came an annual social gathering until 
the winter of 1812-13, while during the 
intervening period some of these college 
friends had been travelling together in 
Spain, Greece, and the Mediterranean. 
Chief among them must be named Stratford 
Canning, H. Gally Knight. and John Nicholas 
Fazakerley. It was from a conversation at 
Constantinople between Stratford Canning 
(afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe) and 
J. N. Fazakerley on the subject of the serious 
damage which London society suffered from 
the violence of political controversy, and 
the value of establishing a neutral ground 
where the heads of both parties might meet, 
that ‘ Grillion’s ’’ was evolved out of the 
Christ Church club. The raison @étre of 
the Club was to bring together, ‘regardless 
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of politics, men who combined a gaiety of 
temperament with earnestness of purpose. 
It has been said that if Hansard’s ‘ Debates’ 
were interleaved with the reminiscences of 
Grillion’s Club dinners, no one would believe 
the accuracy of both. 


Although the origin of this Club has been 
referred to college friendships, it really must 
be attributed to the earlier school intimacy 
between Stratford Canning and J. N. 
Fazakerley, of whom only Fazakerley was 
at Christ Church. 

“John Nicholas Fazakerley, son of John of 
Wasing, Berks. Ch. Ch. matric. 24 Jan., 1805, 
aged 17. M.P. Lincoln, Grimsby, Tavistock, 
Peterboro. Died 16 July, 1852.” 

“It may well be conceived how I revelled in 
the society of my late schoolfellows Knight [H. 
Gally Knight] and Fazakerley. Years have passed 
since the grave closed over them, but as long as 
they lived our friendly intercourse continued.”-— 
* Memoirs,’ by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 


Between 1812 and 1822 there was no 
settled name for the Club, and it wavered 
between several appellations, though always 
meeting at Grillion’s Hotel in Albemarle 
Street. Lord Dartmouth, an original mem- 
ber, writes to Sir Harry Inglis, May, 1812: 
‘* My dear Inglis,—The annual dinner of the 
old Christ Church Debating Society took 
place at -.Grillion’s on Saturday,” &c. For 
a brief period it was called “‘ The Wednesday 
Club ” and ‘‘ The Club at Grillion’s.”” Many 
other suggestions were made, and at one 
time (1813) it was proposed to name the 
Club after some of the eighteenth-century 
periodicals—The Freeholder, The Guardian, 
&c. An anonymous letter was received 
containing the proposition of a member 
that it should be called the Guinea Club ; 


‘c 


+++. express the price of our dinner... .but 
this would not fail of exposing us to the anim- 
adversions of Mr. Wilberforce and the African 
Institution, who have an exclusive Property in 
those regions.” 

The earliest documentary record of the 
Club is a manuscript circular letter issued 
in 1813, containing a list of the original 
members. It is endorsed: ‘ The very first 
record of the Club. J. B. E.” [Sir James 
Buller East]. ‘‘ Take great care of this. 
T. D. A.” [Sir Thomas Dyke Acland]. The 
names of the original members, taken from 
this piece of paper, are Sir T. D. Acland, 
8. Canning, G. R. Chinnery, Lord Dartmouth, 
Lord Desart, Hon. F. 8. N. Douglas, J. B. 
East, C. Grant, Viscount Hamilton, G. Har- 
topp, Hon. J. Hewitt, R. H. Inglis, H. G. 
Knight, Hon. H. Legge, R. Price, Sir J. M. 
Riddell, R. Wellesley, R. Wilmot. 





The year 1813 must be considered the 
starting-point of the Club as now con- 
stituted, and the first meeting was held at 
Grillion’s Hotel on 15 Feb., 1813, when 
important resolutions were passed. On 
9 Ma , 1813, the final settlement of the 
constitution of the Club was made at a 
meeting held at the Albany. It was then 
ordained 
“that the number of members of the Club be 
limited to thirty, and that the Club do meet 
at dinner on every Wednesday during the sitting 
of Parliament. Dinner on the table at seven 
o’clock,”’ &c. 


Much merriment prevailed at the Gril- 
lion’s Club dinners. The members had fits 
of generosity, and it became the custom for 
them to present appetizing gifts to the Club, 
accompanied with sallies of humour. 


23 Feb., 1825, resolved :— 


““That the thanks of the Club be, and they 
are hereby, presented to the Honble. Seymour 
Thomas Bathurst, for his munificent and mag- 
nificent promise of all that he may receive as 
Colonial Agent for Malta, including Red Oranges. 


15 Feb., 1826 :— 


“That the thanks of the Club be presented 
to Mr. Wilmot Horton for his promise of Turtle 
this year, and that he be respectfully reminded 
of the said promise next summer.” 

‘““Mr. Wilmot Horton bets Lord Granville 
Somerset a pair of Turtles (not Doves) that Mr. 
George Robertson and Mr. W. Cobbett do not 
severally and _ respectfully come into Parliament 
at the next Election; one of the said Turtles 
to be more lively, if possible, than the said Mr. 
George Robertson, and the other to be more fat, 
if possible, than the said Mr. W. Cobbett. 


8 May, 1827, resolved :— 


‘“To seize the person of Mr. Wilmot Horton, 
and to detain him at Grillion’s till he shall dis- 
close the remainder of bis stock of Turtle; they 
propose therefore to present him to his Creditors 
on those days, a measure to which, it is trusted, 
the Creditors will not object, as it is the only hope 
of obtaining anything valuable. He will be 
required at the time to surrender all his other 
stock in trade, Speeches, Pamphlets, Projects, 
and Poems, and his large and invaluable collec- 
tion of Impromptu’s. On the last of the two 
days, viz., on the 28rd, there will be an auction 
of the unredeemed pledges of the Club: every 
promise will be sold without reserve, no person 
to advance more than 6d. 

“TT, D. ACLAND 
**'R. WELLESLEY 
** ROBERT HARRY INGLIS 


22 Dec., 1830 :— 

“A vote of censure upon the Right Honble- 
R. J. Wilmot Horton, for having located himself 
in Holborn on Wednesday Evenings, and squatted 
in the Mechanics’ Institute, and having given 
lectures on emigration from great and _ little 
Turnstile instead of promoting wmmigration by 
precept and example into his House.” 


¥ assignees.” 
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17 March, 1841. —Mr. Pusey was a liberal 
contributor to the Club commissariat this 
session. On this date it is recorded that, 
“in consequence of the renewed expressions 
of applause and encore bestowed on Mr. Pusey’s 
Madeira, he is pleased to offer (and the Club are, 
at least, equally pleased to accept) another bottle 
of the same, whenever—the present stock being 
exhausted—the Club shall give him five hours 
and a half notice of the deficiency, so as to enable 
him to go down to the cellars of Pusey [Pewsey, 
Wilts] for the purpose of supplying the same :— 
distance 66-+-66 miles. 

“In the closing months of the Melbourne 
administration party politics ran high, and on 
one special occasion Lord Derby (or Lord Stanley 
as he was then) waxed warm in attacking a 
measure which Lord Morpeth (as Irish Secretary) 
was defending. The debate had raged—we can 
apply no milder word—round a particular clause 
which had been subjected to amendment, and 
which was again and again referred to as the 
Amended Clause. When the members of the 
Club sat down to dinner that evening only one 
chair, as chance befell, remained vacant, and 
that chair was next the one which Lord Morpeth 
occupied. After dinner had commenced Lord 
Stanley entered the room, and naturally had 
to take the only vacant seat. The other members 
present held their breaths, doubting whether 
even the traditions of Grillion’s would keep the 
peace between two such antagonists after such 
an encounter. Sir Thomas Acland, however, 
who was in the chair, summoned a waiter, and, 
pointing to a dish of dressed lobster on the table, 
said, ‘Take that dish of dressed lobster imme- 
diately to Lord Morpeth and Lord Stanley! 
Lord Morpeth! Lord Stanley! the amended 
claws !’ ’”—‘ Essays,’ by Sir Spencer Walpole. 

As an instance of the high spirits which 
prevailed, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe found 
himself dining solus at Grillion’s on 9 March, 
1864. At the end of his repast he made 
some amusing remarks in the Dinner Book, 
ending with the following :— 


‘The Chairman having closed his dinner with 
a speech, he thinks it respectful to the Club, at 
Mr. Grillion’s suggestion, to record in substance 
what he is assured that he said. 

“Mr. Grillion and Waiters! I cannot leave 
the room without expressing my sense of an 
excellent dinner, and dutiful attendance. I 
must not say that you have fully made up for the 
absence of my colleagues in the Club, but you 
have certainly done your best to supply the defi- 
ciency. You have my cordial thanks, and I 
hope you will drain the uncorked bottles in 
drinking prosperity to the Club which owes its 
celebrity in equal proportions to the merit of its 
members and the name of Grillion. 

*‘ NoTE.—The Chairman is requested to add 
that his allocution was received with loud cheers— 
as much, no doubt, on account of its brevity, as 
of its eloquence.” 


In 1860 Mr. Grillion purchased the 
Clarendon Hotel, which extended through 
from Bond Street to Albemarle Street, and 
@ room was set aside in this new hotel for 





the accommodation of the Club at 20, 
Albemarle Street. 

On 25 Nov., 1826, it was resolved that the 
portraits of members of the Club should be 
engraved, Some years earlier Sir Thomas 
Acland had employed an artist named Joseph 
Slater to do crayon drawings of each member, 
and by this means a portfolio of drawings was 
issued in 1826, containing portraits of the 
members up to that date. This was fol- 
lowed in 1864 by a second series, and accom- 
panying this second volume was a valuable 
biographical list, ‘Members of the Grillion 
Club from 1813 to 1863,’ and with this was 
the following important statement from Sir 
Thomas Acland :— 


‘“*In the year 1819 he [Sir Thomas Acland] 
happened to give a commission to his friend Mr. 
Slater, then a popular and successful draughts- 
man, to execute for him portraits of some twenty 
old Christ Church and other friends, all Members 
of Grillion’s, who consented to the trouble of sitting 
for him at his personal request. The success 
and approval of the first sketches were great ; 
witness those of the Hon. Frederick North Douglas, 
the first taken (not three months before his death), 
R. Wellesley, Lord Granville Somerset, Lord John 
Russell, Charles Grant, Reginald Heber, and others. 
The work grew and expanded, so that in five 
years (1824) the choice Portfolio was stored with 
between thirty and forty capital drawings; and 
in that year our gifted and lamented friend 
George Hartopp being taken from us by death, 
his striking likeness was engraved and presented 
by the owner to his brother members as a most 
welcome memorial, and became, in fact, the 
commencement of the whole collection. A very 
short period elapsed before, by mutual agree- 
ment, the other members who had sat for the : 
owner, determined each to have his own portrait 
engraved, and so, in fair exchange, to secure to 
all a complete set of existing likenesses. 

““The early stage progressed so rapidly, that 
within seven years no less than sixty-one engrav- 
ings were completed; and these, consolidated 
and embellished by Lord Dover’s kind gift in 
1831 of an illustrated list and an elegant vignette, 
formed the first volume of the collection. 


““Thus invigorated, the work of portraiture 
proceeded, with continued friendly impulse, 
during the course of more than thirty years, until 
the commencement of our Semi-Centenary year 
1863, and its memorable celebration in May, when 
the additional number of engravings more than 
equalled that of the first volume. The com- 
mission to Mr. Slater had, at his death, been 
passed on by the owner to our distinguished 
friend Mr. George Richmond with universal 
approval; and, at the time above alluded to, 
a fresh consolidation into a second volume was 
manifestly required. The period was natural 
and propitious, definite in time and circumstance. 
Mr. Richmond felt the pressure of his labour— 
the possessor of the originals that of advancing 
years—together with the difficulty of keeping up 
from a distance the correlative duties of supply 
and demand, in the accession of still outstanding 
subjects. Both were naturally desirous of 
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seeing the second volume brought to a satisfactory 
completion. 

““The whole collection of Engraved Portraits 
now amounts to no less than One Hundred and 
Twenty-eight (sixty-one by Slater in the first 
volume, sixty-two by Richmond in the second, 
with a residue of five more by Slater, making 


“y9 


sixty-seven in all in Volume II.). 
In 1880 the Chiswick Press privately issued 
* Grillion’s Club from its origin in 1812 to 
its fiftieth anniversary, by P. G. E.” (Sir 
Philip Grey Egerton). The book contains 
an amusing Preface, signed “‘ H.” (the late 
Lord Houghton), and it has a portrait of 
Sir Thomas Acland ; it is a wholly delightful 
volume. Lord MHoughton’s ‘ Life,’ by 
Wemyss Reid, and Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Dufi’s ‘ Diary ’ contain very numerous allu- 
sions to Grillion’s Club. See also Sir 
Spencer Walpole’s ‘Essays’ (1908), which has 
a contribution upon ‘The Dining Societies 
of London.’ A. L. Humpureys. 


Grillion’s Club was founded on 6 May, 
1813. On 30 Jan., 1860, there was sold at 
Puttick’s a series of portraits of members of 
the Club. The following is a list of the 
portraits :— 
Acland, Sir T. D. 
Ashley, Lord 
Baring, Hon. F. 
Baring, Hon. W. B. 
Bathurst, Hon. S. 
Belgrave, Visct. Legge, Hon. H. 
Canning, Sir S. (Lord Lemon, Rob. 

Stratford de Redcliffe) Lewis, Rt. Hon. F. 
Carew, R. S. Lincoln, Lord 
Childers, J. W. Littleton, R. I. 
Chinnery, G. Lothian, Marq. of 
Clare, Earl of Lyttleton [sic], Lord 
Clive, Visct. Macdonald, Sir J. 
Clive, Hon. R. H. Mahon, Lord 
Dartmouth, Earl of Morier, D. R. 
Davenport, E. D. Morpeth, Visct. 
Denison, I. E. Ord, Will. 

Desart, Earl of Patten, T. W. 
Douglas, Hon. E. [F.?] Phillips, S. M. 
Dudley, Lord Planta, Jos. 

East, J. B. 
Ebrington, Visct. Ph. 

Egerton, W. de Grey Rice, Tr. Spring 
Ellis, Hon. G. Agar Riddell, Sir J. 
Ellison, Cuth. : Rochester, Bp. of 
Fazakerley, I. [J.1 N. Russell, Lord John 
Fortescue, Hon. G. St. Germans, Earl [of j 
Gladstone, W. E. Sandon, Visct. 
Gower, Earl Somerset, Lord G. 
Gower, Lord Lev. Stanhope, Hon. I. H. 


Horton, Rt. Hon. W. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Bp. 

Knight, 1. G. 
Labouchere, H. 


Grant, Rt. Hon. Ch. Stanley, Hon. E. G. S. 
_ (Lord Glenelg) Sidney. 

Grant, Rob. Talbot, Hon. I. C. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. Taylor, Ed. 

Hare, F Trefusis, Hon. C. R. 
lg’ ig G. Wellesley, R. 

Hay, R. W. Wellesley, Rev. H. 
Heber, Bp. 


Wortley, Hon. I. [J.]St. 
Hewitt, Hon. James Wrightson, W. B 


Holmes, Sir L. T. W. 





Sir T. DJ Acland, Sir S. Canning, J. B, 
East, and the Right Hon. C. Grant were 
the only surviving original members when 
the fiftieth anniversary was celebrated at the 
“ Clarendon ” on 6 May, 1863. These par- 
ticulars will be found at 35S. iii. 408. 3 
Aeeubts Bebo Bade. es... T. SHEPHERD. 4 

Timbs in his ‘ Curiosities of London’ (new 
edition, 1885, p. 250) refers to this Club, and 
mentions that its fiftieth anniversary was 
celebrated on 6 May, 1863, and that it was 
founded 
“by the Parliamentary men of the time asa neutral 
ground on which they might meet. Politics are 
strictly excluded from the Club: its name is derived 
from Grillion’s Hotel, in Albemarle Street, at 
which the Club originally met.” 

There is a reference to ‘N, & Q.’ (3 S. iii. 

408); and a list of the members who attended 

the fiftieth anniversary dinner is added. 
URLLAD. 


[Hyson T. also thanked for reply.| 





DvuKE OF NEWCASTLE AT Marston Moor 
(11 8S. vii. 348).—In Alex. D. H. Leadman’s 
‘ Preelia Eboracensia’ it is written that the 
Marquis of Newcastle drove to Marston 
Moor in a state-coach, drawn by six horses, 
and that, being assured by Prince Rupert 
that there would be no fighting till morning, 
and told that he might rest, he betook himself 
to his carriage, “lit his pipe, and making 
himself very comfortable fell asleep ” (p. 135), 
The description of Newcastle’s bearing at 
Marston Moor given in Clements Markham’s 
‘Life of the Great Lord Fairfax’ is so 
admirable that, although no mention is made 
of the smoke, I hope ‘N. & Q.’ will find 
room for a quotation :— 

“The Marquis of Newcastle with his brother, 
Charles Cavendish....came out to the moor 
late in the afternoon in a coach-and-six, and in 
an exceedingly bad humour. He applied to 
Rupert for orders as to the disposal of his own 
most noble person, and was told that there would 
be no battle that night, and that he had better get 
into his coach and go to sleep, which he accordingly 
did. But Rupert had not the decision in his 
hands, and the leaders of the opposing party 
were fully resolved that, with the help of God, 
there should be a battle that night.” —Pp. 163-4. 

When thé reserves of the centre broke 
and fled panic-stricken, Lord Leven with 
them, 

“it was at this particular juncture that the 
Marquis of Newcastle woke up, got out of his 
coach, and proceeded to join in the combat, 
followed by his brother, a page,and a few gentle- 
men volunteers. He had an independent en- 
counter with a pikeman, and, after performing 
prodigies of valour, was, according tu the Duchess, 
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the last to ride off the field, leaving his coach-and- 
six behind him. It was taken with all the corre- 
spondence, some of which criminated poor Sir 
John Hotham.’’—P. 173. 

St, SwiTHIN, 


In a paper of notes by Clarendon on the 
affairs of the North, preserved among his 
MSS., occurs the following :— 

“* The marq. asked the prince what he would do ? 
His highness answered, ‘ Wee avill charge them 
tomorrow morninge.’ My lord asked him whether 
he were sure the enimy would not fall on them 
sooner ? He answered, ‘ No’; and the marquisse 
thereupon going to his coach hard by, and callinge 
for a pype of tobacco, before he could take it 
the enimy charged, and instantly all the prince’s 
horse were rowted,” &c. 

See Dr. Macray’s ‘ Clarendon’s History of 
the Rebellion,’ iii, 376, note. 

A. R. Bay Ey, 


[D1EG0 also thanked for reply.] 


“* CASTLE” IN SHAKESPEARE AND WEBSTER 
(11 S. vii. 165, 253).—To what has been said 
already about casile meaning “ helmet ”’ the 
following may be added. 

Cassis (a helmet) makes cassidem. Isidor 
remarks, ‘‘ Cassidem autem a Tuscis nomi- 
natam dicunt”’ (‘ Origg.,’ XVIII. xiv.), where 
he is speaking of cassis. Pompeius Festus, 
c. 220, cites a form cassila which he 
supposed to be more ancient than cas- 
sid-em. We must contrast dingua, dacrima, 
adauda=lingua, lacryma, alauda, with this 
supposition. It is possible that Pompeius 
Festus’s examples (or those of M. Verrius 
Flaccus, c. B.c. 10, whose work he abridged) 
were anachronistic. Cassila may well be the 
parent of M.E. castle. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


CHRISTMAS RIMERS IN ULSTER (ll S. 
vii. 81, 173, 256, 311)—Mr. LamBerton 
comments on the change from May 
Day to Christmas for the performance 
of the mumming play he _ describes. 
This confusion is frequent. In Maylam’s 
“The Hooden Horse, an East Kent 
Christmas Custom ’ (Canterbury, 1909), are 
examples of performances both at Easter 
and at Christmas. At Revesby a morris 
is danced in October, but the players refer 
to ‘‘ This good time of Christmas.”’ Christ- 
mas as a date for the performance is early, 
as evidenced by Archbishop Theodore’s 
comments in the ‘ Penitential,’ where he 
gives the date as the kalends of January. 
I have before me a copy of the ‘ Peace Egg, 
or St. George’s Annual Play,’ printed by 
J. Harkness, Preston, but without date (with 
illustrations—one of them of Little Devil 





Doubt and his broom). The fool says: 
“Remember, good sirs, this is Christmas 
time.” Here again we have an Easter play 
at Christmas. Was not the observance of 
Christmas forbidden, 24 Dec., 1652? In 
the Cornish version of ‘ St. George’ we find: 
‘‘Here come I, Father Christmas, welcome 
or welcome not ”—a sentiment also occurring 
in ‘The Vindication of Christmas’ (1653). 

The play seems to have been practically 
universal in England, and, as it admits 
of easy local adaptation, no two copies are 
alike. In our Cornish versions we have 
St. George, the King of Egypt (father of 
Sabra), Devil Doubt, Prince Hal, General 
Wolfe (who has a duel with St. George), the 
Duke of Wellington, and so on. St. George 
having slain a Turkish knight, an unnamed 
performer enters, and, seeing the dead 
corpse, says :— 

Ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; 

If Uncle Sam Pearce won’t have him, Molly must. 
The hobby-horse here capers in, and _ takes 
off the body. Here Molly and the hobby 
suggest that the Christmas play of ‘St. 
George’ and the spring morris have been 
combined. 

I have a copy of one Cornish version 
written by an illiterate man, evidently from 
memory, and as an acting copy. No cha- 
racters are named, merely the actors: ¢.9., 
Harry Crossman says so and so. Only by 
reference to other copies do we learn that 
H. C, was personating St. George. Philologic- 
ally, this copy has some interest: “Ill 
pierce your doublet full of eyelet holes” 
becomes “I'll pierce your giblets full of 
Hylent holes.” YGREC. 


‘‘SI VIS PACEM, PARA BELLUM” (11 §. vii. 
308).—A. Otto, ‘Die Sprichworter und 
sprichwortlichen Redensarten der Romer,’ 
1890, p. 54, s.v. ‘ Bellum,’ quotes, besides the 
words from Vegetius, Publilius Syrus, 465, 

Prospicere in pace oportet, quod bellum iuvet, 


and Dion Chrysostom, ‘De Regn. Orat.,’ 
1, Tots paédiota woAcueiv raperxevacpéevors, 
tovTos padiota eLeotw eipyvyv ayev, and 
compares Livy, vi. 18, 7, “‘ Ostendite modo 
bellum, pacem habebitis.”” He observes 
that, considering the variety of forms in 
which this thought was expressed by the 
ancients, we can hardly assume that it had 
obtained proverbial currency. In a foot- 
note there is a reference to E. Wo6lfflin’s 
‘Krieg und Frieden im Sprichworte der 
Romer’ in the Sitzungsberichte of the Bay- 
rische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1887, 
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p- 202, where it is pointed out that the form 
“* Si vis pacem, para bellum,” is not ancient.* 

In such cases as this it would be useful 
to record the earliest ascertainable instances 
in renaissance or medieval literature. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

[M. H. GoupcHaux—who refers to King’s ‘Clas- 
sical and Foreign Quotations,’ Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar 
Quotations,’ and similar French works, none of 
ne the original source—also thanked for 
reply. . 


DIED IN His CoFFIN (11 S. vi. 468; vii. 96, 
134, 156, 214, 298).—About 1860, or a little 
later, there died at Anstruther, Fifeshire, an 
elderly man who had kept his coffin in a 
room of his house for many years. It was 
profusely decorated with sea-shells, and 
had a mirror on the inside of the lid. “The 
owner’s neighbours were all familiar with it, 
and they considered it one of the curiosities 
of the place, of which to tell visitors from 
a distance. Some of them were on terms 
of sufficient intimacy to warrant their 
taking friends to see the man and his odd 
possession, and they always received a hearty 
welcome. 

Akin to this subject is the following 
stanza from the lyric ‘Upon the Image of 
Death,’ by Robert Southwell (1562-95) :— 

Continually at my bed’s head 

An hearse doth hang, which doth me tell 

That I ere morning may be dead, 

Though now I feel myself full well : 

But yet, alas! for all this I 

Have little mind that I must die. 

THOMAS BAYNE, 


BENETT OF Batpock (10 S. ix. 228, 333, 
395; x. 191, 393).—It seems clear that the 
father of Leonard Benett of Baldock was 
Richard Benette of the adjoining parish of 
Clothall. His will, dated 6 April, 1545, was 
proved 16 April, 1545, in the Archdeaconry 
Court of Huntingdon (registered vol. vii. 165 
in the Peterborough District Registry) ; in it 
the testator mentions his wife Elizabeth, 
his sons Leonard and John, and his five 
daughters. The younger son, John Benett, 
was probably ancestor of the Benetts of 
Stanstead, co. Herts. Anne, wife of Robert 
Benett, Bishop of Hereford, was buried at 
Whitbourne, co. Hereford, 11 Sept., 1616. 
Letters of administration were granted to 
the Bishop in P.C.C., 20 Aug., 1617, shortly 
before his death. Thomas Benett, “of 


* Biichmann in the 20th edition of ‘Gefliigelte 
Worte’ gives the Vegetius passage and the line of 
Publilius Syrus, and refers to Otto. In his 10th 
edition he quotes a less appropriate line of Publilius, 
some passages from other authors which contain a 
different thought, and the words of DionChrysostom. 








Cornbury park,” turns out to be of Stan- 
stead (formerly servant to Lord Danby of 
Cornbury); his will was proved in P.C.C., 
7 Nov., 1645. G. R. BricgstocKe. 


Satt-Mings (11 S. vii. 330).—Salt-works 
at Northwich and Nantwich are said to 
have existed prior to the Roman invasion, 
when, Camden states, the former town 
was called by the Britons Hellath or Hellah 
Du, meaning the black salt town, and the 
latter Halen Gwyn, the white salt town. 

Droitwich, which was also a town of the 
ancient Britons, is called by Richard of 
Cirencester Saline, a name common to all 
places where there were salt-works. 

A religious reverence was paid to salt, and 
Tacitus says it was considered 
“that such places nearest approached to Heaven, 
and that the prayers of men were never so favour- 
ably received by the gods from any others.” 

In 816 Kenulph, King of Mercia, gave the 
salt-works at Droitwich to Worcester Church, 
CONSTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Your correspondent will find a partial 
answer to his second question on pp. 309-28 
of ‘ The Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon 
Antiquities and Folk-Lore of Worcester- 
shire, by Jabez Allies, F.S.A. (second 
edition, 1852). A. C. C. 


ToxtzING ON Goop Fripay (11 8, vii. 330), 
—It certainly was a custom to toll the 
church bell on Good Friday at some country 
churches, beginning about 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. ‘The tolling lasted about an 
hour, but the intervals were not of a 
minute’s duration. If I remember rightly, 
this was the custom at Horsley in Derby- 
shire. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


The thirty-three strokes are symbolical 
of the age of our Lord, and 3 o’clock the 
hour when He gave up the ghost. Tyack, 
in his ‘Book about Bells,’ states that a 
muffled peal is rung at 3 o’clock at Caistor in 
Lincolnshire; and at Aisthorpe and else- 
where it is usual to toll a knell at that hour. 

W. B, GeRisH. 


‘“* A WYVERN PART-PER-PALE ADDRESSED ”’ 
(11 S, vii. 228, 294).—Does not “‘ addressed” 
here mean that the wyvern is erect on its 
tail in a rampant attitude? The ‘New 
English Dictionary ’ gives “ erected, raised,” 
as obsolete meanings of “‘ addressed.” It is 
interesting to note that the landlord’s arms 
are a variation of those of Howe (Or, a 
fesse between three wolves’ heads sable) as 
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quartered by Earl Howe. The motto on 
the scroll “‘ By the name of Howe ” of course 
gives the clue to the landlord’s name. Did 
any branch of the Howe family bear a 
wyvern for its crest ? Lord Howe has two 
crests, but neither of them is a wyvern, 
one being five ostrich feathers out of a 
ducal coronet, for Howe, and the other a 
popinjay, for Curzon. 
W. H. PINCHBECK. 


JARMAN Famity (11 S. vii. 309).—A 
branch of this family hails from Clipston, 
Northamptonshire. One Thomas Jarman 
became famous some sixty or more years 
ago as a composer of sacred music. He 
published an enormous number of tunes and 
anthems, many of which are still in use. 
My father was intimate with Jarman, and 
some years ago compiled a_ bibliography 
of his works. In 1891 he also caused to be 
erected over his grave at Clipston a suitable 
memorial in place of the original stone, 
which had then become decayed. This 
memorial contains the following inscription : 

Sacred 
to the Memory of 
Thomas Jarman, 
the Northamptonshire Composer of 
Sacred Music, 
born at Clipston December 21, 1776, 
and died there February 19, 1861. 
In admiration of his genius, a few 
friends caused this stone to be 
erected over his grave 
in the year 1891. 
Sweet son of song! though lowly was thy lot 
Thy honoured memory ne’er shall be forgot. 
Also 
Sarah, bis wife, 
who died March 20, 1862, 
aged 85 years. 
_I shall be glad to furnish further par- 
ticulars, if desired. JOHN T. Pace, 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Sr. Mary’s, ScaARBOROUGH (11 S. vii. 348). 
—The Church of Scarborough, with its 
dependent chapels, was given to the house 
of Citeaux by Richard I. in 1197-8, for the 
souls of King Henry II., his father, and 
of others. The charter is printed in full 


in Henriquez, ‘Menologium  Cistertiense,’ 

Antw., 16— (date ploughed off in my copy), 

p. 255. "sia seg i 
Durham. 


In Prof. Bonney’s ‘Cathedrals, Abbeys, 
and Churches,’ 1891, there is an article by 
W. S. Cameron, in which the writer says :— 

‘*In a deed referring to this church executed in 
the 13th of Edward I. it is found that a grant of this, 
and all other chapels within the limit of the town, 
including the Church of St. Mary, was confirmed to 





the Cistercians. Of the exact date of the founda- 
tion of the church there is no trace, but mention of 
it is found as far back as 1189.” 

In Hinderwell’s ‘ Scarborough,’ 1798, p. 82, 
there is this further note :— 

“ The Cistercians, on their first establishment at 
Scarborough, which was prior to the reign of John, 
had only a solitary cell for the use of their com- 
munity ; but through the liberal indulgence of 
Henry III., who granted them a site for an Abbey, 
they were enabled to build a spacious edifice. The 
Church of St. Mary......and of all other chapels, as 
well within the walls of the town as without, were 
confirmed to the Cistercians in the year 1285, 13th 
Edward L, and all right of the Crown in the Rectory 
was then given up.” 

He refers to Speed, Dugdale, and Burton as 
his authorities. Wan. NorMAN, 


Tanner in his ‘ Notitia Monastica ’ says :— 

‘“The Church of St. Mary and some lands being 
given to the Abbat and Convent of Cistertium in 
France, some monks from that house and order 
were sent over, and had a cell here before the 
fourth year of King John. Upon the suppression 
of the alien priories this was given to Bridlington 
Monastery, 1 Edward IV.” 

The latter was a priory of Black Canons 
dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

F, LAMBARDE. 


An excellent account of this church may 
be read in ‘ The History of Scarborough,’ by 
Joseph Brogden Baker, 1882, a 


[Mr. Tuomas W. Hvckx also thanked for reply.] 


Novets 1n ‘ NoRTHANGER ABBEY ’: Miss 
Scott (11 S. vii. 238, 315).—The Miss Scott 
mentioned by Mr. RatpH THOMAS was @& 
daughter of John Scott, commonly called 
“True Blue’? Scott, who, having amassed 
a considerable fortune by the invention of 
a dye, built a small theatre in the Strand, 
which he named the Sans Pareil. 

At that establishment the following pieces 
written by his daughter were produced : 


The Animated Effigy, burletta, 1811. 

The Bashaw, melodrama, 1810. 

Davy Jones’s Locker, pantomime, 1812. 
Disappointments ; or, Life in Castile, burletta, 
10 


Eccentricities, comic drama, 1814. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter, musical piece, 1807. 
The Forest Knight, burletta, 1813 

The Gipsy Girl, burletta, 1815. 
Harlequin Rasselas, pantomime, 1815. 
Tl Giorno Felice, burletta, 1812. 

The Lord of the Castle, burletta, 1817. 
Love, Honour, and Obey, burletta, 1812. 
The Lowland Romp, burletta, 1810. 

The Magic Pipe, pantomime, 1810. 

The Magistrate, musical piece, 1808. 
Mary the Maid of the Inn, drama, 1810. 
Mother White-Cap, pantomime, 1808. 
The Necromancer, pantomime, 1809. 
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The Old Oak Chest, drama, 1816. 

The Poison Tree, pantomime, 1811. 

The Red Robber, melodrama, 1808. 

A Successful Cruise, musical piece, 1807. 

The Summer-House, burletta, 1815. 

The Two Misers of Smyrna, burletta, 1810. 

The Two Spanish Valets, burletta, 1818. 

Ulthona, the Sorceress, spectacle, 1807. 

The Vizier’s Son and the Merchant’s Daughter, 
comic opera, 1812. 

Whackham and Windham, burletta, 1814. 

Woman’s Tears, opera, 1817. 

Miss Scott acted in most of the above, 
besides writing and delivering a poetical 
address at the commencement of each 
season. 

Only ‘The Old Oak Chest’ appears to 
have been printed in its entirety, but of the 
others books of the words of the songs were 
printed, and sold in the theatre at a shilling 
each. 

In 1820 Mr. Scott sold the theatre to 
Rodwell and Jones, who renamed it the 
Adelphi. Miss Scott then quitted the stage, 
and afterwards married Capt. Middleton, 
R.N. Won. DovuGtas. 
125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill. 


Dr. BEeNAmMoR (11 S. vii. 261).—In The 
Gentleman’s Magazine for September, 1796, 
under date of 2 Sept., is recorded the death, 
“‘at his lodgings in Pentonville, in his 30th 
year,” of “the Rev. James Benamor”? (Ixvi. 
796). And in the same magazine for 
December, 1800, under date of 13 Nov., is 
recorded the death, “‘ at his house in Bedford- 
row,” of ‘‘the wife of James Benamor, 
M.D.” (Ixx. 1214). 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, Mass. 


In the List’of Subscribers to Young’s ‘ Night 
Thoughts ’ I notice the name “ Dr. Benne- 
mor, Bedford-row ” ; date under portrait of 
Dr. Young, 1793. e 

In the ‘ P.O. Directory for Kent,’ 1845, 
there was a Mrs. Bennamore living at Os- 
pringe Road, Faversham. 


R. J. FyNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


Hoster LANE, WEST SMITHFIELD (11 S. 
vii. 249, 333, 356).—There are many early 
references to permanent buildings in this 
street in the ‘Calendar of Wills, Court of 
Husting, London.’ The following occur 
in part i.: in 1328 a shop (p. 332); in 
1332 tenements (p. 379); in 1333 a shop 
(p. 400); in 1342 lands and tenements 
(p. 466); in 1349 tenements (p. 626). In 


part ii. mention is made of a house in 1365 | 





BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED 
(11 S. vii. 309).— The following are probably 
identical with the John Lloyd of Rhagatt, 
Merionethshire :— 

‘Lloyd, John, 1s. Edward of Rhagatt Corwen, 
co. Montgomery [sic], arm. Ch. Ch., matric. 5 Feb., 
1830, aged 18; of Rhagatt, co. Merioneth, J.P., D.L.; 
High Sheriff co. Denbigh, 1863; a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, 1834; died 22 May, 1865.”—Foster’s ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’ 

** Lloyd, John, eldest son of Edward Lloyd [K.S. 
1792, ¢.v.], b. Sept. 25, 1811, ‘adm. June 28, 1825.”— 
* Westminster School Register.’ 

Donhead. F. Dunston. 


[Mr. A. R. Bayzey also thanked for reply.] 


MatrHew ARNOLD’s Poems (11 S. vii. 349). 
—2. Stanza xix. of ‘The Scholar - Gipsy’ 
would certainly seem to be an appropriate 
description of Tennyson. Arnold’s poem 
appeared in 1853, and ‘In Memoriam’ in 
1850. The lines, 


And how the breast was soothed, and how the 


ead, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes, 
remind one of 
But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 
‘In Memoriam,’ v. 

“IF NOT THE ROSE” (11 S. vii. 349)— 
“* Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vécu prés 
delle,” is given among the ‘ Adespota’ 
(No. 3059) in King’s ‘ Classical and Foreign 
Quotations,’ with the following note :— 

‘In one of his songs [no reference is given] the 
Persian poet, Sadi, represents a lump of clay 
accounting for the perfume still clinging to it by 
the fact of its having lain among some fallen petals 
at a rose-tree’s foot.” 

In my own copy of King’s book I have 
written against the French quotation ‘‘ Con- 
stant,” with a query, but cannot recall to 
whom I am indebted for the suggestion. 

The late Dr. Robert Wallace in a memor- 
able and witty speech in the House of 
Commons made, I think in 1893, a very 
happy application of the proverb to a well- 
known member who sat in the corner seat 
below the gangway, and was _ generally 
supposed to have been disappointed at not 
becoming a member of the Government. 

EDWARD BENSLY. 


Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations,’ 
p. 806, has the following note :— 

“«Je ne suis pas la rose, mais j’ai vécu avec 
elle.’ is assigned to Constant (H. B. Constant, 
1767-1830) by A. Hayward in his Introduction to 


1891, 


(p. 92), and lands and shops in 1407 (p. 375). | the ‘ Autobiography and Letters of Mrs. Piozzi.’” 


F. W. Reap. 


St. SwrTHIn, 
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DANCING ON ‘‘ MIpSUMMER Nicut ” (11 S, 
vii. 269).—About a dozen years ago I was 
staying over St. John’s Eve at Skei on the 
Vélstervand, south of the Nordfjord, in 
Norway, and I was told that in the evening 
there would a bonfire and a dance on the 
hillside above the inn. After dinner I went 
to the spot where the pile of wood had been 
built, and found it surrounded by a number 
of young men and lads, who were running 
races and jumping, and rolling as good cart- 
wheels as any London street arab could cut, 
round the pile; this continued all the time 
I was there (a good quarter of an hour), 
and seemed to be a part of the usual order. 
The scene brought vividly to mind the 
efforts of the prophets of Baal on Mount 
Carmel, when “ they leaped about the altar 
which was made ” (1 Kings xviii. 26, R.V.). 
Later in the evening, when it was sufficiently 
dark, the fire was lighted, the music began, 
and dancing continued till well on into the 
early hours of the morning. I counted 
thirteen other fires on the hillsides and by 
the shores of the lake, and no doubt the 
same scene was being enacted in each place. 
T heard nothing about any visiting of springs 
of water; and there can be little doubt 
that the fire and the dance were relics of the 
very ancient worship of fire. 

I have spent two St. John’s Eves in Nor- 
way, south of Bergen; in each case there 
was but a single fire, and no dancing, and 
one could not but suspect that the fire was 
lighted for the benefit of the visitors from a 
distance. In 1872, however, there were 
posted up at St. Paul, on the Mississippi, 
notices in Norwegian and English of a 
gathering and dance to be held on St. John’s 
ive. C. S. Taytor. 
Banwell Vicarage, Somerset. 


Tue, ASSYRIANS AND FisH AS RELIGIOUS 
Symsor (11 S. vii. 310).—The fish on the 
back of Prof. Lethaby’s ‘ Westminster 
Abbey and the King’s Craftsmen ’ is a repro- 
duction of Fig. 17 on p. 46 within, viz., a 
tile from the Chapter-House: “ the salmon 
of St. Peter.” A. R. Baytery. 


The fish was, I think, in the first instance 
associated in the religion of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians with the legend of the Crea- 
tion described by Berosus, the Chaldean 
priest. According to him there was a time 
when the world had no existence, but space 
was filled with water. In time this great 
ocean brought forth strange monsters, with 
bodies of animals and having human heads. 
Some ended in fish-like form with the tail of 
a fish - 





The cuneiform texts and other sources 
give additional detail, and prove that this 
legend was handed down in modified form 
to the later Assyrians. 

A woman, Omoroka or Omorka, in 
Chaldean Thamte, written in the texts 
Thalath, probably—according to Dr. Budge 
—a corruption of Thamte, the Babylonian 
for ‘‘sea” or “ocean,” ruled over the 
marine deities and monsters. 

OaXrdpy is also used for a cave or hole fre- 
quented by fish. The fish idea dominates. 

The Assyrian sculptures represent a deity 
with the body and head of @ man joined 
on to that of a fish: possibly the Oannes. 
of the Chaldeans—‘ Lord of the Lower 
World,” ‘‘ Lord of Darkness ’’—who was said 
to have sprung from the sea and taught the 
earlier races the arts of civilization. Ishould 
have associated it with Omorka, but the 
head is generally a male head. 

The cuneiform letters are sometimes. 
arranged in the form of a fish, as signifying 
that word. 

I cannot just put my hand upon the 
volume of the Transactions of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology which contains a special 
article on the subject, but it was there 
shown that the word meant a part of Nine- 
veh, and that the Jonah legend of the whale 
did not mean ‘“ a whale,” but the name of a 
part of that city. 

The fish used as a decoration to a wavy 
border in Assyrian sculpture have no 
religious symbolism, but merely indicate 
that the border represents either a river or 
the sea. The Dagon of the Philistines may 
be equated with the fish-like deity. The 
Assyrian name for Nineveh was Ninua 
(Ninu=fish), 7.¢., “‘ fishes,” sacred through 
the fish myth. SyDNEY HERBERT. 

Carlton Lodge, Cheltenham. 


MoriLanpd’s RESIDENCE (11 S. vii. 348).— 
This was Pleasant Passage, not Pleasant 
Row. I visited it some twenty years ago, 
and my memory is evidently at fault. 
Wm. Collins, Morland’s friend, father of the 
R.A., and grandfather of Wilkie Collins, in 
his ‘ Memoirs of a Picture,’ in 1805 says :— 

**He [Morland] looked out for and took a neat 
small house with a very pretty garden to it, in a 

lace called Pleasant Passage, at the back of 
other Black Cap’s on the Hampstead Road.” 
Pleasant Passage still exists. 

I am glad that Mr. Jonas has given me 
the opportunity of correction. 

THoMAS J. BARRATT, 

Bell-Moor, Hampstead Heath, N.W. 
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Motes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary. — Sniggle—Sorrow. 
Vol. IX. By W. A. Craigie. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


Tats great work goes steadily on. We have 
here another double section, comprising in all 
3,084 words, illustrated by no fewer than 17,706 
quotations. Expressive monosyllables beginning 
with sn—many of them, perhaps, originally ono- 
matopceic—form a considerable proportion of the 
first part of the section. Most of them are 
English and of respectable antiquity, but it is 
worth notice that “snub” has been naturalized 
from the Scandinavian—used as a verb by 
Richard Rolle (why is he called Hampole ?), and 
as a substantive by Cranmer; while ‘“‘ snob” 
and ‘‘ snooze’’ are English, indeed, but no older 
than the eighteenth century. The quotation 
which gives the origin of ‘‘sniping’”’ in its use as 
soldiers’ slang was furnished to our columns by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell in 1903. The compilers quote 
De Quincey in 1859 for the use of “sno ” as 
“*black-leg.” The assiduity with which the daily 
papers are searched yields, as usual, a good store 
of those Americanisms which are creeping, 
through them, into the mother-tongue, and these 
are the more worth noting as their appearance 
ro the great Dictionary will tend to hall-mark 
them. 

“Snow ” is one of the finest articles in this 
section, taking up, with its compounds, some 
seventeen columns, rich in history and imagery. 
We observed, under the “ various fig. or allusive 
uses,’ the apt inclusion of Dryden’s curious 
phrase “‘ He was....a learned ey ag A of all the 
others ; you track him everywhere in their snow.” 
The ‘special combs.” are, as one would expect, 
derived largely from the American North - West, 
but we find Addison in Italy talking of “‘ snow- 
merchants.”’ There seems to be more authority 
than one might have supposed for strong forms 
of the past tense of the verb ‘‘ snow,” one instance 
of which is as late as 1870. ‘‘ Snuff,’’ again, is a 
highly instructive and entertaining article, both 
from the variety of senses for which the syllable 
has been employed, and the quaintness of some 
of the older uses. ‘‘ The Babylonish captivity,” 
we find Fuller saying, “did onely snuffe Judah 
for seventy years.” 

We have had occasion to remark before that 
the definition of the meanings of words in the 
Dictionary seems sometimes to fall below the 
standard of the illustration. Thus, coming 
to “‘ snug,” we do not think that ‘‘ in a state of 
ease, comfort, or quiet enjoyment ”’ describes at 
all happily the ‘exact nuance of this expressive 
little word. Every one of the quotations given 
suggests, first and foremost, sheller: the state of 
safety which consists in being well tucked up ; 
in having no outlying portions of oneself or one’s 
fortune left exposed, whether to cold, or attacks 
of enemies, or other misfortune. It is a great 
pity to lose the exact meaning of a word—to have 
all words levelled down to a general indefinite- 
ness; and the authority of the ‘N.E.D.’ is 
so certain to have effect in establishing agree- 
ment as to what are the proper, exact meanings, 
that it seems worth while to make some little 
protest: when there appears a tendency in this 





matter to go astray. Another word which, if 
the arrangement here can be sustained, seems to 
us to require, at any rate, a brief explanatory 
note is “ soft,’ of which the first meaning is 
given as “producing agreeable or pleasant 
sensations ; characterized by ease and quiet enjoy- 
ment ; of a calm or placid nature. This is 
followed by uses descriptive of any sense-impres- 
sion rather than the tactile, and of the character 
of persons ; only under “IV. 19” do we get the 
meaning ‘not offering absolute resistance to 
pressure.” We can find no reason for this other 
than the fact that under “I. 1” two quotations 
are given of earlier date than the earliest found 
for *‘ IV. 19.’’ One of these seems to us even of 
doubtful validity in this place ; while the first, 
fflfric’s ‘‘softum slwpe,” might surely be a 
quasi-metaphorical use, not entitled to count, 
standing thus alone, as giving the fundamental 
meaning of the word. 

The historical method in its happier applica- 
tion may be seen in the case of ‘“‘ soak,’’ where 
the progress of the verb from intransitive to 
transitive uses is instructively drawn out. 


Not least interesting among the entries are 
those of foreign words imperfectly naturalized, 
some of which, such as “‘ sobriquet,’ ‘‘ sorites,’” 
“solo,” “‘solanum,” may surely soon be considered 
to have established themselves ; though doubtless 
others, like Prescott’s ‘‘ sobre-vest”’ or Mrs. 
Bennett’s ‘‘socia,” are likely to have found 
their widest range by being conscientiously 
included within these columns. 

It is hardly necessary to call attention to the 
various interest which attaches to the great 
number of words derived from socius, here excel- 
lently illustrated. It is for the most part, and 
in so far as regards the most vital elements, a 
nineteenth-century crop, but the instances from 
earlier centuries are somewhat more numerous 
than a casual consideration might lead one 
to expect. The Dictionary does not disdain 
vulgarisms, so we may remark that ‘‘ to know a 
person socially,’ as distinct from “ profession- 
ally ’’—a not very uncommon colloquialism of 
that order—is not included under “ socially.’” 
In a note on “Socialism ” the first use of the 
word (slightly different from its present sense) is 
referred to the French Globe in February, 1832. 
Our own columns, at 1 S. x. 357, are given as 
authority for the first use (a. 1649) of the still 
rather nebulous word “ sociality.” 

The syllable “sock ’’ furnishes no fewer than 
eight substantives and five verbs of curiously 
diverse meaning, in which particular it is run 
close by “soil,” with six different substantives 
and five verbs. The first instance given of the 
use of the word “ solitaire”’ as a substantive— 
we note that the Dictionary admits it as fully 
naturalized—is from Pope ; and it is remarkable to 
how many uses this comparatively recent word has 
already been put. ‘“‘ Solitariness ”’ is interesting as 
a word common in the seventeenth century, and 
revived inthe nineteenth. ‘‘ Solid ” is one of the 
finest articles : comprehensive alike in respect of 
history and of range of meaning, and very satis- 
factorily worked out; and “‘solicitor,” especially 
the division concerned with the use of the word 
for a law-agent, is another example of the story 
of a word well brought out by the sequence of 
quotations. Another word worth study, for 
which-the material is well indicated here, is 
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“sooth,” with the companion verb ‘soothe ”’ ; 
while the compounds of ‘‘sol’’—few of which 
have arrived at stability—afford some amusing 
examples of attempts at word-making. A 
pretty dialect word going back to the seventeenth 
century, for which an instance is quoted from 
our Seventh Series, is “‘songle”’ (a bandful of 
gleaned corn). The Athenewm in 1892 is quoted 
for ‘“songwright’’—a word which we do not 
remember to have seen anywhere else, and which, 
indeed, seems a little heavy for the making of 
songs. 

Words which have some odd, or picturesque, 
or exotic interest, such as “‘sofa,’”’ ‘ soldan,”’ 
** solomon-gundy,”’ and “sollar’’—the student 
will find good store of them as he turns these 
pages—must not cause us to forget the able 
handling of the colourless ‘‘so’’ and ‘‘some,” 
the principal words of the kind that fall within 
this division. The latter especially struck us as 
admirably done. 


Les Origines Politiques des Guerres de Religion. 
—Vo enrt II. et ?’Italie (1547-1555). Par 


Lucien Romier. (Paris, Perrin.) 

Tuis is a first instalment of what should prove an 
important work. It is well documented, largely 
from unpublished matter, and the material is 
handled with skill, judgment, and some unusual 
degree of discriminating sympathy. The author, 
not without reason, is desirous of redressing the 
balance, which in most historical work upon the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries has dipped too 
constantly on the side of purely religious con- 
troversy and war. But the political preoccupations 
of the time also were absorbing and complicated, 
and in reference to these, quite as conspicuously as 
in reference to their attitude towards religious 
disputes, were the characters of a time singularly 
rich in vivid, active, and various personalities, 
determined and developed. 

The task M. Romier has set himself is the double 
one of ascertaining, first, what were the events and 
causes which led up to the political situation im- 
mediately preceding the wars of religion, and, 
secondly, Ro were the political parties and what 
their action at the end of that preliminary period. 
Practically, for the years covered by the volume 
before us, this resolves itself into a history of the 
{talian policy of Henry II. In dealing with the 
confusion of interests which this part of history 
presents, where the interaction of persons is so 
unusually quick, decisive, and many-sided, M. 
Romier shows himself possessed of an excellent 
gift of portraiture. His labours in the archives of 
so many cities, whence he has drawn for us much 
that should throw new light upon several difficult 
problems, have by no means blunted—they have 
rather whetted—his keenness of insight as to the 
players in the changing drama. To discuss in de- 
tail the questions here raised, and the new matter 
offered, would take up several columns. 

We regret that we have not space for more than 
this brief recommendation of a valuable and at- 
tractive work to the attention of our readers. 


Messrs. KarsLaAkE of Hampstead send us 
Part I. of Vol. X. of Book-Auction Records, edited 
by Mr. Frank Karslake. The records in this 
part run trom October to December last, anda good 
new feature consists of the sales of Baxter prints, 
to the increasing demand for which we referred 





on the 29th of March. Productions of the Arundel 
Society are also included. The highest price 
under Baxter was for ‘ Pictorial Casket of Coloured 
Gems,’ printed in oil colours by Bradshaw & 
Blacklock, licensees, 32 plates, 5 guineas. Among 
the Ackermanns is a copy of ‘The Microcosm of 
London,’ in which there is a note by Croker 
stating that he ‘‘bought these volumes at the 
sale of Theodore Hook’s books in 1841.” Hook 
contemplated writing an account of the streets of 
London, and these volumes are filled with his 
notes. Matthew Arnold’s ‘Alaric at Ronie,’ 
original edition, realized 417. There are a number 
of Bewicks. Among the Borrows is ‘ The Zincali,’ 
first edition, 121. 5s. Boydell’s ‘Thames’ fetched 
1l/. 5s. Among British Museum Catalogues we 
find the ‘ Birds,’ Vols. I-XXVIL., 361. The first 
edition of ‘Jane Eyre’ brought 27/.; but the first 
edition of Burns’s ‘ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish 
Dialect,’ 2207. Under Byron we tind ‘Fugitive 
Pieces,’ presentation copy, 445/. This is the earliest 
volume of Byron’s poetry, the whole issue of which, 
with the exception of a very few copies, was burnt 
by the author, on the advice of the Rev. John 
Becher, immediately after it was printed. Only 
three other copies of the book are known to exist. 
There are autograph corrections throughout. It 
was reprinted in facsimile in 1886. Combe’s works 
include ‘The English Dance of Death,’ 100J. 

The ‘ Records’ open with ‘Some Literary Asso- 
ciations of Salisbury,’ by Mr. Hugh Macdonald ; 
and there are some ‘Colloquialisms’ by the editor, 
who evidently does his work asa true lover of books. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

A. M. ffytche.—Forwarded to querist. 

_H. LonspaLe.—We would suggest direct applica- 
tion to the periodicals mentions’. 

SHAKESPEARE'’S MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY (11 S. vii. 349).—See 8 S. iii. 364; iv. 110. 

OHN T. Pager. 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas.—Many thanks for Report 
of Deputation to the Local Government Kecords 
and Museums Committee of the LC.C. against the 
proposed re-naming of Hampstead Road. 

L. G. R. (“Serendipity ”).— The appearance of 
this word on a shop in Westbourne Grove was the 
subject of a query at 9S. xii. 349, which at id. 430 
elicited a full reply from Con. Pripravux. The 
word was discussed in the Fifth and Sixth Series 
at references quoted by Cox. Pripgavux. It is 
included _in the ‘N.E.D. It is a word coined by 
Horace Walpole—with the sense of “the faculty 
for making happy discoveries by accident ”—from 
‘‘ Serendip,” an old name for Ceylon, alluding to a 
fairy tale ‘The Three Princes of Serendip,’ in 
which the heroes ‘ were always making discoveries, 
by accident and sagacity, of things which they 
were not in quest of.” 

CoRRIGENDUM. — Ante, p. 367, col."1, 1. 27, for 
‘** Trefoidow ” read Trefridow. ‘ 











